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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Contemporaries 


Isaac  N.  Arnold 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 
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Isaac  N.  Arnold:  Lawyer,  Statesman 


Born  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1815.  Attended  local 
schools  and  academy.  Began  teaching  school  and  reading 
law  at  fifteen.  Praaiced  in  Cooperstown  until  1836,  when  he 
removed  to  Chicago.  Eleaed  to  the  legislature  as  a  Democrat 
in  1842,  helped  organize  the  Free  Soil  Party  in  1848.  Served 
in  Congress  as  a  Republican  from  1861  to  1865.  Stanch 
supporter  of  Lincoln;  aggressive  opponent  of  slavery,  hu- 
thor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Overthrow  of  Slavery  {1S66). 
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LINCOLN  AND  WASHBURNE 


Though  historians  have  praised  President  Lincoln's  skilled 
handling  of  Congress,  their  discussions  of  the  subject  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  Cabinet  crisis  of  1862  and  to  his  abilities 
to  handle  difficult  personalities  like  Charles  Sumner's.  The 
President's  relations  with  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  little  explored.  The  tendency  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
"Whig  in  the  White  House,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  David 
Donald's  famous  essay  on  Lincoln's  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency, reinforces  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  question.  The 
Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency,  after  all,  dictated  that  the 
President  simply  enforce  the  will  of  Congress,  use  the  veto 
sparingly,  and  —  as  Lincoln  explained  the  theory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1848  —  not  even  force  a  party  platform  on  the  country. 
A  President  following  such  a  policy  would  not  "handle"  Con- 
gress at  all.  The  best  student  of  the  Civil  War  Congress, 
Leonard  P.  Curry,  concludes  that  Congress  made  consider- 
able inroads  on  executive  power  during  Lincoln's  Presidency, 
though  there  was  nothing  like  the  achievement  of  Con- 
gressional dominance  that  would  come  in  the  Johnson  years 
that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Whether  this  view  of  the  decline  of  executive  power  vis-a-vis 
Congress  in  the  Civil  War  years 
is  true  or  not,  its  effect  has  been 
to  stifle  curiosity  about  Lin- 
coln's friends  in  Congress.  He 
did  have  friends  there,  and  two 
notable  examples  were  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  and  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
bume.  Arnold  was  not  only  a 
great  partisan  of  Lincoln's 
cause  but  also  an  early  Lincoln 
biographer.  Yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  published 
material  on  this  Illinois  Con- 
gressman. 

Elihu  B.  Washbume,  if  he 
had  a  less  direct  relationship 
with  Lincoln  than  Arnold,  had 
a  longer  and  more  significant 
career  in  Congress,  and  he  was 
close  enough  to  President  Lin- 
coln to  merit  considerable 
attention. 

Washbume  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1816.  He  was  named 
Elihu  Benjamin  Washburn  but 
added  an  "e"  to  his  last  name  in 
order  to  revert  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  name  among  his  English 
ancestors.  This  has  caused 
some  confusion  because  he  had 
two  brothers,  Cadwallader  and 
Israel  Washburn,  who  also  be- 
came prominent  in  American 
politics.  Although  they  did  not 
spell  their  last  names  identi- 
cally, these  three  brothers  be- 
came a  powerful  force  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  fact,  the  Wash- 


FIGURE  1.  Elihu  B.  Washbume. 


bums  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  family  to  have 
three  brothers  in  the  same  Congress  representing  three 
different  states. 

After  various  attempts  to  find  a  career,  Washbume  attend- 
ed the  Harvard  Law  School,  became  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  and  moved  to  the  Illinois  lead-min- 
ing boomtown  of  Galena  in  1840.  A  Henry  Clay  Whig,  Wash- 
bume met  Lincoln  the  very  year  he  moved  to  Galena.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  great  log  cabin  campaign  for  William  Henry 
Harrison.  Their  closest  association,  however,  came  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  and  after. 

Washbume  was  elected  to  the  first  of  eight  consecutive 
terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1852. 
He  was  then  still  a  Whig,  but  he  was  among  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  Republican  cause.  As  early  as  November  of  1854, 
he  could  boast  to  Lincoln  that  every  representative  and 
senator  sent  to  the  state  legislature  from  his  northern  Illinois 
district  was  a  Republican,  and  this  was  almost  two  years 
before  Lincoln  would  embrace  that  new  party  label.  Wash- 
bume shared  with  Lincoln  an  animosity  to  the  Know-Nothing 
party,  which  was  at  the  time  the  principal  competitor  of  the 

Republicans  for  anti- 
Democratic  voters.  In  1854,  for 
example,  he  helped  carry  an 
amendment  to  the  homestead 
law  which  allowed  those  aliens 
who  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  American  citi- 
zens to  acquire  public  lands  in 
the  same  way  full-fledged 
citizens  did. 

Washburne  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  drive  to 
win  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1855.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  every  member  of 
the  state  legislature  from  his 
district  (the  state  legislatures 
still  chose  the  United  States 
Senators),  and  he  told  Lincoln 
how  each  man  was  leaning.  He 
warned  the  candidate:  "We  are 
pretty  ultra  on  the  slave  ques- 
tion .  .  .,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  pretty  high  ground." 
Washburne  worked  to  gain 
Free  Soil  support  for  Lincoln. 
He  suggested  that  Lincoln 
write  a  letter  describing  his 
positions  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  admission  of  new 
slave  states,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  great  slavery  question 
which  Washbume  thought 
would  override  all  others.  He 
offered  to  show  the  letter  to 
Salmon  Chase  and  to  get  Chase 
to  write  Free  SoDers  in  Illinois 
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on  Lincoln's  behalf.  Washburne  himself  saw  Joshua  Gid- 
dings,  found  him  to  be  Lincoln's  "strongest  possible  friend," 
and  reported  Giddings's  willingness  to  "walk  clear  to  Illinois 
to  elect"  Lincoln.  Giddings  wrote  Illinois's  most  successful 
radical  antislavery  politician,  Owen  Lovejoy,  twice  to  urge 
support  for  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

Washburne  was  an  experienced  politician,  and,  when  he 
saw  trouble  brewing,  he  reported  it.  He  told  Lincoln  of  one  in- 
fluential friend  in  his  district  who  opposed  Lincoln's  candi- 
dacy because  Springfield's  political  influence  had  always 
been  used  against  the  interests  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  Thus  an  astonished  Lincoln  had  to  deal  with  the  pe- 
rennial sectionalism  that  plagued  Illinois  politics.  "For  a 
Senator  to  be  the  impartial  representative  of  his  whole  State," 
Lincoln  thundered  in  his  reply,  "is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but 
not  without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect 
me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary."  For  eight  years  a  Repre- 
sentative of  Sangamon  County  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln,  "in 
a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties,"  would 
have  felt  a  "duty  to  stick  to  Old  Sangamon,"  but  he  could  not 
recall  any  such  conflict  with  members  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  He  could  recollect  only  "co-operating  on  measures 
of  policy."  The  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  "was  then  the  great 
Northern  measure,  and  it,  from  first  to  last,  had  our  votes  as 
readily  as  the  votes  of  the  North  itself." 

Washburne  had  the  politician's  gift  for  turning  a  man's 
trouble  to  party  advantage.  One  member  of  the  legislature, 
Wait  Talcott,  was  "in  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lawsuit  for  an 
alledged  infringement  of  a  patent."  Washburne  advised 
Talcott's  agent  to  seek  Lincoln's  services  in  the  case.  If  Tal- 
cott did  so,  Washburne  was  sure  it  would  "be  a  good  pull  on 
him"  to  support  Lincoln  for  Senator. 

Washburne's  and  Lincoln's  efforts  failed  in  1855,  of  course, 
and  in  1858,  when  Lincoln  tried  again  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Washburne  was  again  in  Lincoln's  camp.  But  now  there  was  a 
complicating  factor.  Although  Washburne  was  an  early  and 
dedicated  Republican,  he  felt  keenly  that  the  party  was  "not 
so  large  but  what  it  will  hold  a  few  more."  He  supported  Lin- 
coln's candidacy,  but  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  opponent,  might  become  a 
Republican.  Douglas  had  broken  with  the  Democratic 
Buchanan  administration  over  Kansas  policy,  and  Wash- 
burne for  a  time  thought  the  break  decisive  for  Douglas's 
future  loyalties.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nervous 
about  talk  from  Eastern  Republicans  that  the  party  in  Illinois 
ought  to  let  Douglas  retain  his  seat  unopposed.  He  did  not 
trust  Douglas,  and  this  strategy  would  squeeze  Lincoln  out  of 
any  hopes  for  a  Senate  seat.  Rumors  of  Washburne's  shaky 
position  on  the  Senate  contest  made  Lincoln's  supporters 
anxious.  On  April  28, 1858,  Washburne  told  William  Herndon 
that  he  could  not  "see  the  wisdom  of  abusing"  Douglas,  "as 
matters  stand  now."  Four  days  later  he  was  writing  Lincoln 
much  the  same  thing,  explaining,  though,  that  he  "had  no 
idea  of  making  him  Senator  or  making  him  a  leader."  As  for 
the  "idea .  .  .  industriously  circulated  in  our  State,  that  the  re- 
publicans outside  the  State  were  wanting  to  sell  us  out  in 
Illinois,"  Washburne  assured  Lincoln  from  his  Washington 
vantage  point  that  "such  stuff  ought  not  to  be  believed  for  a 
moment."  On  May  15th  Lincoln  expressed  himself  as  "quite 
satisfied"  that  Washburne  had  done  no  wrong.  He  was  willing 
"that  the  matter  may  drop."  By  May  31st  Washburne  was  re- 
porting that  Douglas  had  "ceased  associating  with  our  folks, 
but  is  very  thick  with  the  other  side.  He  is  understood  to  repu- 
diate all  sympathy  with  republicans  and  desires  no  support 
from  them." 

Washburne  found  Lincoln's  Presidential  nomination  in 
1860  "so  unexpected  we  could  hardly  believe  it,"  but,  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  the  campaign,  he  promised  to  "devote  my  whole 
soul  and  energies  to  the  campaign."  Interestingly  enough,  he 
reported  that  Stephen  Douglas  thought  the  choice  of  Lincoln 
"the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made."  Like  many  others. 
Congressman  Washburne  immediately  advised  the  candi- 
date to  "keep  very  quiet  and  out  of  the  way  as  much  as 
possible." 

Washburne's  residence  in  the  Capital  made  him  an  es- 
pecially valuable  reporter  for  Lincoln.  In  May  he  informed  the 
candidate  that  "Pennsylvanians  of  American  [i.e.,  Know- 
Nothing]  proclivities  are  some  what  troubled"  by  the  planks 
in  the  Republican  platform  which  affirmed  the  rights  of 
immigrants.  They  had  appealed  to  Washburne  to  suggest  that 


Lincoln's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  "say  nothing  about 
the  platform,  so  they  can  support  you  without  committing 
themselves  to  those  planks."  Washburne  asserted  that  "we 
must  have"  the  American  element  in  that  state;  he  thought 
the  request  "worth  considering."  Lincoln  ignored  the  advice. 

In  Congress,  Washburne  was  more  a  doer  than  an  orator, 
but  on  May  29th  he  delivered  a  speech,  later  widely  reprinted 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  His  Personal  History  and  Public 
Record.  Washburne  admitted  that  it  "was  hastily  got  up,"  but 
he  thought  it  "necessary  .  .  .  that  your  record  while  in  Con- 
gress should  be  brought  out  in  answer  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions already  made."  A  full  page  of  the  eight-page  pamphlet 
explained  that  Lincoln  voted  in  favor  of  supplies  and  land 
bounties  for  soldiers  even  though  he  opposed  the  Mexican 
War.  The  Republican  Congressional  Committee  printed  the 
speech  and  made  it  available  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 
Copies  of  it  were  among  the  40,000  speeches  and  documents 
(on  the  average)  which  the  Committee  distributed  at  the 
height  of  the  campaign  in  the  fall  (the  documents  were 
franked  by  the  Congress's  free-mailing  privilege,  a  form  of 
Federal  funding  of  election  campaigns  in  Lincoln's  day).  The 
Committee  was  inexhaustible  in  its  attentions  to  voters.  One 
of  Washburne's  letters  introduced  Lincoln  to  one  H.P.  Scholte, 
an  lowan  of  Dutch  descent,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
translating  Republican  campaign  materials  into  Dutch. 

As  election  day  approached,  Washburne,  who  adhered  to 
the  philosophy  that  "there  is  no  telling  who  will  be  governor 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN, 
His  Personal  History  and  Public  Record. 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  E.  B.  WASHBURNE,  OF  H.LINOIS. 


Dedivered  in  th«  U.  S.  House  of  Roprosoatativcs,  May  20,  i860. 


The  ITonsn  bcinj  in  Committee  of  Uit  Wliole  on  Itic  suu 

Mr.  \VAStIBUR.\E,  of  Illinois,  BttiA: 
Mr.  CUAiKirAS  :  The  Uepubiicna  party,  throufrh 
it3  proper  orgRDizatioD,  has  placed  io  nomtim- 
tion  for  President  of  ibc  United  Slates,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  IltiDois.  The  people,  wbo  will  tie 
called  upon  to  pass  upon  that  nomination,  have 
a  right  to  inquiro  iulo  the  lH'c,  Lbe  character, 
and  the  political  opiaiond,  of  the  man  who  13 
commended  to  their  auffrngcfl  for  the  highest 
office  in  their  gift.  The  Slato  which  I  in  part 
represent  on  this  floor,  bpiving  been  liooOTed  by 
Uiis  nomination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of 
the  personal  nnd  political  history  of  th«  caadi- 
diite.  I  haTo  known  Mr.  Lincoln  well  for  twenty 
yeai9.  I  hare  knowD  him  in  private  life,  I  have 
known  bim  at  the  bar,  and  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  e?erj'  political  coolest  io  our  State 
eince  the  advent  of  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too," 
in  1840.  While  I  may  apeak  with  the  acccntJ  of 
a  strong  personal  friendibip,  I  sb>*ll  fpeak  with 
the  fraokoess  of  conscious  truth,  and,  I  trudt, 
without  exaggeration. 

Springing  from  the  hambleat  ranks  la  life,  and 
anaided  by  the  advenlilioua  aupporta  of  family 
or  weaJlh,  Mr,  Lincoln  h*9  reached  hie  present 
eialicd  position,  by  the  alrength  of  his  will,  the 
power  of  bis  intellect,  and  the  honesty  of  bi3 
heart.  Ho  was  bom  in  llordin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, February  12,  1808  ;  hia  family  removed 
to  Spencsr  county,  Indiana,  in  ISIU,  where  he 
passed  his  boyhood  amid  the  roughest  barJshipa 
find  the  moai  trj-iog  espcrientL's  of  a  frontier 
life.  Without  Bcboolj,  and  almost  without  booka, 
be  spent  bid  time  amid  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  of  thn  border,  alleviating  the  bard  labors 
of  tho  farm  by  the  sport  of  the  bunUmao.  Of 
floe  physical  development,  with  a  vigorous  intel- 
lect, quick  Intelligence,  ready  wit,  and  genial 
character,  he  gave  early  evidences  of  the  supe- 
riority he  has  since  attained.  His  first  advent  into 
the  gretit  world,  from  tho  comparative  seclusion 
of  bia  (Vontler  home,  waa  down  tbe  Wabash  and 


Obioriver8inchnrg#»of«_/frtf-ioa/,ofaclftS8knowTi 
to  all  the  old  riser  men  of  iho  West  as  "broad- 
hort.s,"  Th*-.-e  boat^,  Inden  with  the  productions 
of  tbe  farin-r^i  tlouti-d  down  stream  ontll  a  mar- 
ket was  found  for  tho  c.vrgo;  and  when  that  was 
disposed  of,  the  boat  itself  was  sold,  and  those  io 
charge  made  their  way  back,  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  to  their  homos.  A  great  many  per- 
sons bavu  beard  .Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimiU- 
ble  etTect,  the  anecdotes  ol  bis  ezperieoce  of  that 
pwtioo  of  his  life. 

In  isao,  .Mr.  Lm:oIn  cmis^rated  to  that  SlAte, 
with  vrhich  hta  great  name  has  now  become  hU- 
toricallj-  connected.  \U  passi  J  the  ftrst  year  id 
Macon  county,  and  actively  labored  od  a  farm, 
where  he  and  a  fellow-laborer,  by  the  name  ol 
John  Hanks,  fplit  tArt^  ihoiuand  raUt.  This 
portion  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  gave 
rise  to  the  incident  in  the  lute  Republican  State 
Couvention  at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  which 
awakened  the  intetise^t  rolhusiaf^m  of  that  vuX 
concourjo  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  tbe  Slate. 
Mr.  Lincoln  waa  present  as  a  spectator  in  tb^ 
CoQveniion,  dod  waa  inviu-d  10  take  a  seat  upOD 
tbt>  ptatlorm.  When  ha  had  tAkCQ  bis  seat.  It 
was  announced  to  the  Convention  that  Jobo 
Books,  an  old  Democrat,  who  bad  grown  gray  ia 
thu  m-rvice  of  that  party,  dtsired  to  make  a  cottfgf 
tnbution  to  the  Convention  ;  and  the  ulTer  bein^ 
accepted,  forlhwiib  two  old-time  fence  rails, 
decorated  with  llapi  and  streamers,  wer«  borne 
through  the  crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing 
tbo  inscriptioQ; 

ABSAHAU  LINCOUr, 

FOR    PUKSIDKST    IS    I860. 
Two  ml4  rrorii  .  1>l  uf  3,000  mido  ta 
11M0  t>y  ;oUu  Ujujks  ud  AtN  Ufi- 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Ooo  spontaoeoui 
bunt  of  applause  weal  up  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
"  wigwam."  Of  course,  Mr.  Liocola  was  called 
out,  aod  made  aa  ciplsQAtiuu  of  tho  matter.     He 
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FIGURE  2.  This  Dutch  translation  of  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Institute  Address,  perhaps  the  work  of  F.  P.  Scholte,  was 
an  1860  campaign  document.  It  is  the  only  Dutch  title 
listed  for  1860  in  Jay  Monaghan's  Lincoln  Bibliography, 
1839-1939. 
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'ttsrt  bill  May  iq  J90, 


G  NO 


l>e  Kepublikcinsckc  Party  vcrdedigd  etiKt 


REDEVOERING 

VAN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

In  HET  CooraR  Intttuct:  FeSkuary  27,   1860- 


Mr.  PsasmsNi  es  ilfiXDEHoBoEas  ran  Kew  Yoait; 

De  daadzaken  wt&zwttdt  ik  my  deezen  avond  zal  bezig  UoudNt  lyn  me«atftl  out  ea  ie- 
fcend,  oolE  i9  er  niets  nleuws  in  het  gebruik  dat  ik  er  Tan  zal  raaken.  Indian  er  «niEe 
ttieuwigbeid  in  13.  het  zal  zyn  de  maoier  om  de  daadzaken  tc  voorteatellen,  en  de  gevolgtrek- 
kingeo  en  opraerkingen  die  nit  deeze  voorstcUing  voortrloijen. 

Senator  Douglas  zeide,  in  zvne  redevoering  laalst^  berfst,  tfl  Columbul,  In  Ohio,  ala 
opl^gcTen  in  de  "Nieuw  York  Tiroca." 

"Onze  vaden,  tocn  zy  het  Gouvernement^  vorraden  w^ronder  wy  leven,  verstonden  dit 
TTaa^teck  juiit  zoo  goed,  en  zetfs  beter  ab  wy  tegenwoordig  doen.'" 

Iksteffi-dit  t<n  voile  toe.  «n  neem  het  ftan  ab  ccno  text  voor  de«ze  redevoering.  It  doe 
ditomdat  tret  e«n  jnist  en  door  beiden  erkend  aanvaugpunt  ieve^t  voor  eene  verhacdeling  der 
Bapablikeinen  en  dia  vleugel  van  de  Demokratie  aangevoerd  door  Senator  Douglas.  Het 
Is&t  eenvoudlg  bet  ondcrzoek  over    'Hoe  versujaden  di«  vadvrs  hrt- ytvmvtde-vTaagstill." 

Wat  ia  hot  grondwcrfe  van  bet  Gouverneraent  waaronder  wy  leven  ?  Het  andwoord  moet 
zyn:  "De  Goastitatie  der  Vereenigde  St.-iten."  Die  Constitutie  bcstaat  uit  de  oorapron- 
kelvke,  opgeateld  ia  178T  (en  wa.aroDdcr  bet  tegen  woordige  Gouverneraent  het  eerst  in 
wetking  trad),  en  twaalf  daarna  gemaakte  cerbeteringen,  waarvan  de  tien  eerete  gcmaakt 
werden  in  1789. 

Wia  iraren  onze  vadara  die  de  Constitutee  m.-mkten?  Ik  veronderstel  de  39  die  het 
oorapronkelyfce  fituk  tekeodeo  moogen  met  r«gt  onze  vadera  genoemd  worden  die  dat  ge 
deelw  van  ona  tageawoordig  Gouvernetnent  ontwierpen.  Hot  is  volkomen  waar  nietalleen 
dat  zv  getrouR-  vertegemvoordigden  het  denkbceld  en  gevoelen  van  het  geheele  voik  ter 
diertyd.  Hunne  algemeen  bekende  namen  behoeven  nu  niet  te  worden  herhaaid,  Ik  neeiu 
dan  deeze  39  voo^het  tegen tvoordi  ge  als  onze  vaders  die  bet  Gouverneraent  ontprorpen  waar- 
onder try  nn  Icven.  Wat  is  uu  het  vraagstuk  bet  -welk  Volgena  de  teit,  de«z«  vaders  jaijt 
zoo  goed.  en  zelfe  betw  verstonden,  dan  tvy  ou  doeo? 

Het  is  dit;  Verbied  eene  juiste  verdeeling  tnssthen  plaatselyk  en  federaal  gezag,  ofieta  in  de 
Conjtitntie  a&n  ona  Gouvepnement  het  beheer  in  betrekking  tot  Slaverny  in  ons  Federale 
Qrondgobled  ?  ^ 

Hjerop  afidwoord  Douglas  bevestigend  en  de  Republikeinen  ontk«nnend.  Dit  vormt  bet 
Tcnchil,  en  dit  verschil,  dit  vraagstuk,  is  jnist  dat  geene  wat  de  text  verkla&rd  dat  onze 
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FIGURE  3.  Washburne's  campaign  speech  for  Lincoln. 

till  after  the  election,"  was  not  overconfident,  but  he  warned 
Lincoln  that  he  would  be  "utterly  overrun"  with  office-seekers 
if  he  won.  And  the  Illinois  Congressman,  though  "reluctant  to 
be  among .  .  .  the  crowd,"  did  say  that  he  would  like  to  see  Lin- 
coln too.  He  did  so  on  November  12th  and  "found  Old  Abe  in 
fine  spirits  and  excellent  health,  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
blusterings  of  the  disunionists  and  traitors."  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  Washbume  found  that  "secession  feel- 
ing has  assumed  proportions  of  which  I  had  but  a  faint  con- 
ception," and  he  told  Lincoln  that  "our  friends  generally  in 
the  west  are  not  fully  apprised  of  the  imminent  peril  which 
now  environs  us."  Washbume  expressed  Congress's  feelings 
for  "conciliation  but  firmness"  and  called  for  "masterly 
inactivity." 

Washburne's  hopes  rose  and  fell,  but,  in  general,  he  sensed 
that  real  trouble  was  brewing.  Having  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Winfield  Scott  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  in  1852,  Washbume  was  now  able  to  see  the  old  gen- 
eral in  Washington  and  keep  Lincoln,  who  was  still  in  Spring- 
field, in  touch  with  the  crisis  over  Federal  forts  in  the  South 
and  later  with  the  security  measures  for  the  city  and  Lincoln's 
inauguration.  He  gave  Lincoln  advice:  not  to  compromise  on 
the  platform,  to  procure  a  private  secretary  who  would  not  sell 
his  influence  and  who  knew  etiquette  and  French,  and  to  stay 
in  a  private  residence  in  Washington  before  the  inauguration. 
He  opposed  Simon  Cameron's  appointment  to  the  Cabinet 
vigorously. 

Early  in  January,  Washbume  became  alarmed  about  a  con- 
spiracy to  seize  the  Capital  and  prevent  the  inauguration. 
With  William  Seward  and  two  other  members  of  Congress, 
Washbume  employed  two  New  York  detectives  to  investigate 
the  rumors  of  conspiracies.  He  referred  to  them  in  later  letters 
as  "our  friends  from  N.Y.,"  and  expressed  great  fears  about 


the  state  of  opinion  in  Baltimore.  Washburne's  fears  calmed 
late  in  January  but  rose  again  early  in  February.  He  was  in 
the  end  the  only  man  on  the  platform  when  Lincoln  came  into 
Washington  secretly  for  his  inauguration. 

Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  once  Washbume  and  Lin- 
coln were  together  in  Washington,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  decreased  in  frequency  and  importance.  They  no 
longer  had  to  discuss  political  matters  by  mail.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, Washbume  became  the  particular  champion  of 
fellow  Galena  townsman  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  He  saw  to 
everything  for  General  Grant's  career  from  military  promo- 
tions to  the  coining  of  celebratory  medals.  His  loyalty  knew  no 
limits.  When  Grant  issued  his  infamous  Order  No.  1 1  banning 
"Jews,  as  a  class"  from  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  late 
in  1862,  Lincoln  eventually  received  so  many  protests  that  he 
revoked  it.  Washbume  protested  Lincoln's  revocation,  say- 
ing that  he  considered  "it  the  wisest  order  yet  made  by  a 
military  Command."  For  a  period  in  1863,  Washbume  accom- 
panied Grant  on  campaigns  and  gave  a  wonderful  portrait  of 
that  colorful  and  dedicated  soldier.  His  "entire  baggage  con- 
sists of  a  tooth  brush,"  Washbume  said.  A  thirteen-year-old 
boy  carried  the  general's  sword.  He  had  no  servant,  no 
blanket,  no  overcoat,  and  no  clean  shirt. 

In  Congress,  Washbume  loyally  supported  the  administra- 
tion's war  effort.  His  view  of  the  task  was  simple.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  "We  will  whip  the 
traitors  yet.  Their  barbarities  towards  our  wounded  will 
arouse  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which  will  not  be  appeased  till 
their  leaders  are  all  hung  and  their  followers  are  driven  into 
the  gulf."  He  voted  with  the  more  zealous  Republicans  and 
was  a  tough  man  in  a  floor  battle.  When  Congressmen 
debated  the  bill  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Washbume  knew  who  had  the 
votes  to  win:  "If  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  offer  amend- 
ments, let  us  hear  them,  and  then  vote  them  down."  Like 
fellow  Illinois  Congressman  Isaac  Arnold,  Washbume  was 
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FIGURE  4.  Washburne's  favorite  general,  U.  S.  Grant. 
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SPEECHES    AND    DOCUMEXTS    FOR    DISTRIBUTION   BY 
THE  UNION  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


Abraham  Lincoln— *' Slavery  and  it3  Usues  indicated  by  liia  Speeches,  Letters,  Messages,  and  Procla- 
mations. 

Hon,  Isaac  N.  Arnold — "Reconstruction;  Liberty  the  corner-stone  and  Lincoiu  the  architect."  16 
pages;  two  dollars  per  hundred. j 

Hon.  M.  Euasell  Thayer — " Eeconstruction  of  Eebel  States."    16  pages;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon.  James  F    Wilson—"  A  Free  Constitution."    16  pages  ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Godlove  S.  Orth — '-The  Expulsion  of  Long."    Spajtea;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  H.  Winter  Davis— "The  Expulsion  of  Long."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Demlne — "  State  RenoTation."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  James  A  Garfleld— "  Confiscation  of  Rebel  Property."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  William  D.  Kelley — "  Freedmen's  Affairs."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith— "  Confiscation  of  Eebel  Property."    8  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  D.  W.  Gooch — "  Secession  and  Reconstruction."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

HoH.  E.  C.  Schenck— "No  Compromise  with  Treason."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull — "A  Free  Constitution."    8  pages  ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Charles  SumnerT-"  Universal  Emancipation,  witoout  Compensation.'  16  pages ;  two  dollars  per 
hundred. 

Hon.  James  Harlan — "  Title  to  Property  in  Slaves."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Daniel  o'lark—"  Amendment  to  Constitution."    8  pages;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  John  (J.  Ten  Eyck — "  Reconstruction  in  the  States."    8  pages ;  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson — "Amendment  to  the  Constitution."    16  pages ;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Defrees — "Thoughts  for  Honest  Democrats." 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Andrew  Johnson,  candidate  (or  the  Vice  Presidency.  16  pages  ;  two  dollars 
per  hundred. 

Hob.  J.  D.  Defrees— "The  War  commenced  by  the  Rebels  ''    16  pages;  two  dollars  per  hundred. 

Numerous  Speeches  and  Docnmenss  not  Included  in  the  foregoing  will  be  published  for  distribution, 
and  persons  willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  can  remit  their  orders  with  the  money,  ana 
have  them  filled  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  with  the  best  judgment  as  to  price  and  adaptatioa  to 
the  locality  where  the  Speeches  are  to  be  sent. 


FIGURE  5.  Washburne's  committee 
franked  speeches  on  this  list  by  the 
thousands  in  1864.  Washburne  did  not 
include  a  speech  of  his  own  on  the  list, 
but  other  members  of  the  committee 
did.  The  committee  sent  circulars  and 
speeches  to  Republican  groups.  On  the 
backs  of  the  speeches,  they  advertised 
other  available  speeches.  One  of  these 
lists  is  pictured  here. 


Priated  by  L.  Towera  for  the  Union  Congressional  Committee. 

an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill  to  make  the  old  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  of  Whig  days  a  ship  canal  connecting  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Washburne  was  among  the  earliest  to  seek  Lincoln's  com- 
mitment to  run  for  reelection,  asking  him  to  "let  some  of  your 
confidential  friends  know  your  wishes"  as  early  as  October  of 
1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Executive  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  campaign  and  once  again 
franked  thousands  of  speeches  and  documents.  He  even 
assessed  Lincoln's  Cabinet  members  $250  each  for  the  circu- 
lation of  documents.  He  became  quite  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
opinion  in  his  home  state  and  repeatedly  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  furlough  Illinois  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 
He  acted  as  an  intermediary  with  Grant  when  Lincoln  wished 
to  use  a  letter  from  Grant  for  campaign  purposes.  The  general 
replied  to  Washburne's  inquiry  that  Lincoln  could  use  "any- 
thing I  have  ever  written  to  him  as  he  sees  fit,"  but  added:  "I 
think  however  for  him  to  attempt  to  answer  all  the  charges  the 
opposition  will  bring  against  him  will  be  like  setting  a  maiden 
to  work  to  prove  her  chastity." 

Like  others  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Congress,  Washburne  is 
a  figure  badly  in  need  of  a  biography.  The  sketch  of  his  career 
here  is  suggestive  of  his  importance  and  of  the  illumination 
such  a  biography  would  bring  to  our  understanding  of  the  Six- 
teenth President. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  based  on  the  following  letters 
from  Washburne  to  Lincoln  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Papers 
at  the  Library  of  Congress:  December  19,  1854;  December  26, 
1854;  January  17,  1855;  May  2,  1858;  May  31,  1858;  May  19, 
1860;  May  20,  1860;  May  30, 1860;  December  9,  1860;  January 
6,  1863;  and  May  1,  1863.  Grant's  letter  to  Washburne  about 
Lincoln's  use  of  his  letters  is  also  in  that  collection  (September 
21,  1864). 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
STEPHEN  T.  LOGAN  COPY 

Many  would  say  that  this,  the  sixth  article  in  a  series  on  the 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Cele- 
brated Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois,  should  have  been  the 
first.  The  copy  presented  to  the  "Hon.  S.T.  Logan,  From  his 
friend  A.  Lincoln"  is  the  only  known  copy  signed  in  ink.  Harry 
Pratt,  who  published  the  first  survey  ofthese  famous  books  in 
Manuscripts  in  the  summer  of  1954,  and  Charles  Hamilton, 
the  famous  manuscript  dealer,  believed  that  this  was  very 
likely  the  first  copy  Lincoln  gave  away.  Their  theory  was  that 
Lincoln  discovered  when  he  signed  this  book  that  the  soft 
paper  caused  the  ink  to  smear  and  thereafter  inscribed  the 
copies  in  pencil. 
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Stephen  Trigg  Logan  was  Lincoln's  second  law  partner  and 
a  lifelong  friend.  Of  those  who  received  the  known  presenta- 
tion copies,  Logan  was  by  far  the  most  closely  associated  with 
Lincoln.  If  he  gave  copies  to  David  Davis  or  to  John  G. 
Nicolay,  for  example,  they  have  never  come  to  light. 

The  Logan  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Logan  family  until 
1946.  Logan's  great-granddaughter,  Martha  Coleman  Bray, 
received  the  book  at  the  death  of  her  father.  He  was 
Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  the  son  of  Lewis  Harrison  Cole- 
man, who  married  Stephen  T.  Logan's  daughter  Jennie.  She 
sold  it  to  William  H.  Townsend,  a  noted  Lincoln  collector  and 
author  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Townsend  at  one  time 
owned  two  presentation  copies  of  the  Debates,  the  Logan  copy 
and  the  copy  given  to  Job  Fletcher.  In  1953  he  sold  the 
Fletcher  copy  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  which  in 
turn  sold  it  to  Lincoln  collector  Justin  G.  Turner  of  Holly- 
wood, California.  Sometime  later.  Turner  also  acquired  Town- 
send's  other  copy.  In  1968  Victor  B.  Levit  purchased  the 
Logan  copy  from  a  sale  of  Turner's  collection  at  a  Charles 
Hamilton  Autographs,  Inc.,  auction.  Mr.  Levit  of  the  law  firm 
of  Long  &  Levit  in  San  Francisco  still  owns  the  Logan  copy 
and  very  kindly  sent  me  much  of  the  information  on  which 
this  article  is  based. 
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FIGURE  6.  Stephen  T.  Logan. 
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A  Progressive  Admiration:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Progressive  Era  was  a  great  period  for  American 
historical  writing.  The  two  most  learned  Presidents  since 
Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  occupied 
the  White  House  in  this  age  of  reform.  Both  men  were 
historians.  The  historical  discipline  was  becoming  more 
professionalized  every  day.  With  the  deaths  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally  —  William  H.  Herndon,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  —  Lincoln 
scholarship  was  becoming  more  critical  and  objective.  One  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Lincoln  literature,  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  era.  A  Republican 
and  Progressive,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  would  soon  bring 
writing  on  Lincoln  into  the  mainstream  of  professional 
historical  scholarship. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  in  this  period  was 
the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth  in  1909.  To  this 
factor,  one  must  surely  add 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  Sixteenth 
President.  It  was  a  lifelong 
interest  inherited  from  his 
father.  Although  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Sr.,  had  married  into 
a  Georgia  slaveholding 
family,  he  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  apparently  met 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  he  was  in  Washington  in 
1862,  working  to  establish  a 
system  whereby  allotments  for 
soldiers'  families  could  be 
deducted  from  their  pay  before 
all  the  money  went  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  sutlers  and 
liquor  peddlers.  The  elder 
Roosevelt  served  on  the  United 
States  Allotment  Commission 
in  New  York  and  performed 
considerable  work  for  the 
common  soldiers  and  their 
families.  He  knew  Nicolay  and 
Hay  well. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr., 
though  a  young  man  during  the 
Civil  War,  chose  to  hire  a 
substitute  for  his  army  service 
rather  than  to  enlist.  Some 
have  speculated  that  his  son 
later  exhibited  great  zeal  for 
combat  out  of  embarrassment 
at  his  father's  course  during  the 
war.  The  father  certainly 
influenced  the  son  in  more 
direct  ways.  From  his  father, 
the  future  President  gained  an 
admiration  for  the  Republican 


FIGURE  1.  Theodore  Roosevelt 


party,  a  penchant  for  trying  to  help  the  common  man,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  changed  with  time.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  his  admiration  of  the  Sixteenth  President 
was  conventional  for  a  budding  Republican  politician  with  a 
sense  of  history.  Roosevelt  considered  slavery  "a  grossly 
anachronistic  and  un-American  form  of  evil,"  and  he 
naturally  admired  the  man  who  ended  it.  He  hated  "the 
professional  Abolitionists."  They  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
always  agitated  about  something  and,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
they  happened  for  once  to  be  correct.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  had  been  a  certainty,  but  it 
might  have  taken  another  hundred  years  without  the  Civil 
War.  In  sum,  he  liked  Lincoln's  moderation. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  a 

rather  special  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  life.  "I  feel  that  in 
this  age  we  do  well  to 
remember,"  Roosevelt  told  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1898, 
"...  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  prized  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country  so 
much,  prized  her  honor  even 
more,  that  he  was  willing  to 
jeopardize  for  a  moment  the 
material  welfare  of  our  citizens 
that  in  the  long  run  her  honor 
might  be  established."  A 
jingoist  critique  of  men  who 
valued  the  stock  market  more 
than  the  national  honor 
followed  and  was  aimed  at  the 
many  businessmen  who  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  American 
imperialism. 
.  Early  in  Roosevelt's  career, 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been 
his  second  choice  among 
historical  heroes.  George 
Washington  was,  "not  even 
excepting  Lincoln,  the  very 
greatest  man  of  modern  times," 
Roosevelt  told  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  he  was  still  describing 
Washington  as  the  "greatest  of 
Americans"  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  sort  of  national  greatness 
forged  by  "feats  of  hardihood, 
of  daring,  and  of  bodily 
prowess."  Hunting  in  his  youth 
had  made  Washington  a  great 
man. 

Later  in  his  life,  Roosevelt 
was   careful   to   link   the  two 
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men's  names  in  public  utterances.  He  referred  always  to 
"the  two  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has  ever  had."  He 
never  said  publicly  that  he  preferred  the  one  or  the  other.  Like 
his  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Roosevelt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  Hamilton  was  far  too 
anti-democratic  in  political  sentiment  to  be  very  quotable  by 
an  active  politician.  Roosevelt,  however,  professed  to  see  a  lot 
of  Hamiltonian  Federalisim  in  Lincoln: 

He  [Lincoln]  seized  —  half  unwittingly  —  all  that  was 

best  and  wisest  in  the  tradition  of  Federalism;  he  was  the 

true  successor  of  the  Federalist  leaders;  but  he  grafted  on 

their  system  a  profound  belief  that  the  great  heart  of  the 

nation  beat  for  truth,  honor,  and  liberty. 

Roosevelt   despised   Thomas   Jefferson.    He   thought   "the 

worship  of  Jefferson  a  discredit"  to  his  country,  and  the  more 

he  studied  Jefferson,  the  more  profoundly  he  distrusted  him. 

He  was  "the  most  incapable  executive  that  ever  fiHed  the 

presidential  chair,"  but  he  "did  thoroughly  believe  in  the 

people,   just   as  Abraham   Lincoln   did."   For  a   man   who 

detested  Jefferson,  Lincoln  was  a  crucial  link  to  America's 

liberal    tradition.    The    more    liberal    and    reform-minded 

Roosevelt  grew,  the  more  interested  he  became  in  Lincoln. 

Neither  the  conservative  Hamilton  nor  the  bland  Washington 

could  supply  that  vital  impulse. 

As  early  as  1885,  Roosevelt  critized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  favored  conservative  interests  by  referring  to 
Lincoln's  critique  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Most  often, 
however,  it  was  Lincoln's  practicality  and  moderation  which 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  told  a  correspondent  that, 
even  though  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans, 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Appointing  Simon  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  making  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  big  mistakes, 
but  Lincoln  had  to  work  with  the  materials  athand  to  achieve 
his  goals.  He  could  not,  for  example,  accomplish  anything  by 
ignoring  Cameron's  influence  in  Pennsylvania.  "If  Lincoln 
had  not  consistently  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practicable," 
Roosevelt  concluded,  "the  war  for  the  union  would  have 
failed,  and  we  would  now  be  split  in  half  a  dozen  confeder- 
acies." 

When,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Roosevelt  faced  a 
serious  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  he  recalled  reading 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
took  inspiration  from  their  depiction  of  the  Sixteenth 
President  as  a  resolute  man  badgered  by  contradictory  advice 
from  extremists  on  both  sides.  What  Roosevelt  liked  best 
about  Lincoln  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  strong 
conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  Roosevelt  had  "a 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presidency,"  he  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  1908.  "I  think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a  very  strong  man 
who  uses  without  hesitation  every  power  that  the  position 
yields."  In  fact,  he  called  this  the  "Jackson-Lincoln  theory  of 
the  presidency,"  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "the  Buchanan 
principle  of  striving  to  find  some  constitutional  reason  for 
inaction."  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1908, 
Roosevelt  pointed  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  strong 
Presidents  who  acted  in  a  disinterested  way  as  the  people's 
Presidents.  He  still  mentioned  Washington  with  Lincoln,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  really  important  figure  in  justifying 
Roosevelt's  active  conception  of  the  Presidency.  He  had  said 
years  earlier  that  Lincoln  "was  the  first  who  showed  how  a 
strong  people  might  have  a  strong  government  and  yet 
remain  the  freest  on  earth." 

William  Howard  Taft  was  Roosevelt's  handpicked 
successor,  but  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office  was  far 
different  from  Roosevelt's.  The  restless  ex-President  quickly 
moved  into  sharp  opposition  to  Taft's  brand  of 
Republicanism.  Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  moved  with  him 
steadily  to  the  left.  At  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  in  1910, 
Roosevelt  declared  that  property  should  be  the  servant  and 


not  the  master  of  America,  and  he  legitimized  his  radical 
doctrine  by  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 

only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 

had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 

deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 

At  the  Lincoln  birthday  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of 

New  York  in  1911,  Roosevelt  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 

Progressive  Democracy."  He  was  no  longer  celebrating  the 

moderate  President  Lincoln,  who  had  mediated  between  the 

extremists  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  he  hailed  Lincoln  for 

meeting  "the  problems  of  the  present,  not  by  refusing  to  use 

other  methods  than  those  that  had  solved  the  problems  of  the 

past,  but  by  using  the  new  methods  necessary  in  order  that 

the  old  principles  could  be  applied  to  the  new  needs."  This 

progressivism,  Roosevelt  insisted,  made  Lincoln  "the  real 

heir  of  George  Washington." 

Roosevelt  still  could  not  muster  any  enthusiasm  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  inspired  other  liberal  reformers  in 
this  era. 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tended  to  divide  into  two  groups,  those 
under  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
government,  but  who  distrusted  the  people;  and  those 
under  Jefferson,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  strong  or  efficient 
government,  but  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  trust  the  people 

—  although  it  was  really  distrust  of  them  to  keep  the 
government  weak.  And  therefore  for  decades  we  oscillated 
between  the  two  tendencies,  and  could  not  develop  the 
genuine  strength  that  a  democracy  should  have  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  until  he  and  the  men  with  him 
founded  the  Republican  party  on  the  union  of  the  two  ideas 
of  combining  efficient  governmental  force  with  genuine 
and  whole-hearted  trust  in  the  people. 

Roosevelt  supported  increasingly  liberal  reform  ideas, 
including  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  In  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ex-President  invoked  Lincoln's 
denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Roger  B.  Taney  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  linked  his  New 

Nationalism  and  his  third-party  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  the  heritage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  living  link  to  the  Sixteenth 
President,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  swallow.  Though  he  rarely 
engaged  in  public  disputes  over  the  meaning  of  his  father's 
life,  Robert,  a  Taft  Republican,  felt  that  he  had  to  answer 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  resulting  public  letter  from  Lincoln's 
son  is  a  remarkable  document  which  testifies  to  the  changes 
in  the  Lincoln  family's  political  beliefs  over  the  years. 

The  Government  under  which  my  father  lived  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a  republic,  or  representative  democracy,  checked  by 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  changed  by  the  people,  but 
only  when  acting  by  methods  which  compel  deliberation 
and  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  passionate  and 
short-sighted  impulse.  A  Government  in  which  the  checks 
of  an  established  Constitution  are  actually,  or  practically 
omitted  —  one  in  which  the  people  act  in  a  mass  directly  on 
all  questions  and  not  through  their  chosen  representatives 

—  is  an  unchecked  democracy,  a  form  of  Government  so 
full  of  danger,  as  shown  by  history,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  communities  small  and  concentrated  as  to 
space.  A  New  England  town  meeting  may  be  good,  but 
such  a  Government  in  a  large  City  or  State,  would  be 
chaos. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals  is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  form  of 
Government  in  place  of  the  existing  form.  This,  in  simple 
words,  is  a  proposed  revolution,  peaceful  perhaps,  but  a 
revolution. 
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Robert  thought  that  such  a 
revolution  would  "surely  .  .  . 
lead  to  attempted  dictator- 
ships." 

Robert  not  only  disagreed 
politically  with  the  form  of 
government  he  thought 
Roosevelt  was  promoting  but 
also  believed  that  Roosevelt 
was  in  error  in  asserting  that 
there  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
texts  which  supported  such 
doctrine.  "President  Lincoln," 
said  his  son,  "wrote  many 
letters,  made  many  public 
addresses  and  was  the  author 
of  many  documents.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  word  of  censure,  or  of 
complaint  of  our  Government, 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  carried  on."  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  the  recall  of  judi- 
cial decisions  brought  a  specific 
response: 

His    [Lincoln's]    attitude 

toward    the    Dred    Scott 

decision     is     urged    as    in 

support    of   the    pernicious 

project    for    the    recall    by 

popular  vote,  of  judges  and 

of    judicial    decisions.    He 

thought     it    an    erroneous 

decision,  but  his  chief  point 

in  reference  to  it  was  not  its 

error,  but  that  it  indicated  a 

scheme,  and  was  a  part  of  it, 

for   the   nationalization   of 

human    slavery.    He   never 

suggested  a  change  in  our 

government  under  which  thejudges  who  made  it  should  be 

recalled,  but  said  that  he  would  resist  it  politically  by 

voting,  if  in  his  power,  for  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 

United  States  territories,  and  then  endeavor  to  have  the 

act  sustained  in  a  new  proceeding,  by  the  same  court 

reversing  itself. 
Finally,  Robert  interpreted  the  Gettysburg  Address  for 
Roosevelt  by  asserting  that,  when  Lincoln  "prayed  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  that  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  he  meant,  and 
could  only  mean,  that  government  under  which  he  lived,  a 
representative  government  of  balanced  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  parts,  and  not  something  entirely  different  —  an 
unchecked  democracy." 

The  great  irony,  if  not  tragedy,  of  this  misunderstanding 
between  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  that 
both  men  sincerely  revered  Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  and 
that  both  were  quite  knowledgeable  about  him.  To  be  sure, 
Roosevelt  said  always  that  Lincoln  a  nd  Washington  were  the 
greatest  men  our  republic  had  produced.  Even  when  he  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  Lincoln  statue  in 
Newark  in  1912,  Roosevelt  complimented  the  people  of 
Newark  for  commemorating  "in  fit  form  one  of  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  ever  had."  It  seems 
as  though  it  was  almost  a  political  effort  always  to  mention 
Lincoln  and  Washington  together.  Sectionalism  may  have 
been  strong  enough  and  Lincoln's  image  partisan  enough 
still  to  necessitate  paying  homage  to  a  Virginia  hero  as  well. 
Lincoln  grew  more  "progressive"  over  the  years  in 
Roosevelt's  view,  and  he  apparently  grew  progressively  more 
important  for  Roosevelt.  In  private  utterances,  Roosevelt 
seemed  less  reluctant  to  mention  Lincoln  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  Washington's  memory.  Close  association  with 
John  Hay,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
certainly  increased  his  interest  in  Lincoln.  After  Hay's  death 
in  1905,  Roosevelt  told  Lyman  Abbot: 

John  Hay's  house  was  the  only  house  in  Washington  where 

I  continually  stopped.  Every  Sunday  on  the  way  back  from 
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church    I    would    stop    and 
have    an    hour's   talk    with 
Hay.    We    would    go    over 
foreign   affairs   and   public 
business    generally,    and 
then  I  would  usually  get  him 
to  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln 
—  for  as  you  know,  Lincoln 
has  always  meant  more  to 
me  than  any  other  of  our 
public     men,    even     Wash- 
ington. 
That  same  year.  Hay  had  sent 
Roosevelt  a  ring  to  wear  at  his 
inauguration   as   President  of 
the  United  States. 

DEAR  THEODORE: 

The  hair  in  this  ring  is 
from  the  head  of  President 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Taft  cut  it  off 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  I  got  it  from  his 
son  —  a  brief  pedigree. 

Please  wear  it  tomorrow; 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
most  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate 
Lincoln. 

I  have  had  your  mono- 
gram and  Lincoln's 
engraved  on  the  ring. 
Longas,  O  uitinam.  bone 
dux,  ferias  P  raeste  s 
Hesperiae 

Yours  affectionately 
JOHN  HAY 
In  Roosevelt's  Autobiography, 
written  in  1913  at  the  height  of 
his  Progressivism,  he  recalled 
Hay's  gift: 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the 

most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  of  most  charming  of 

all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views  on  foreign 

affairs  coincided  absolutely;  but,  as  was  natural  enough, 

in  domestic  matters  he  felt  much  more  conservative  than 

he  did  in  the  days  when  as  a  young  man  he  was  private 

secretary  to  the  great  radical  democratic  leader  of  the  '60's, 

Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  When  I  was  inaugurated  on  March 

4,   1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he  sent  me  the  evening  before, 

containing  the  hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  was  on 

my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  me  the 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  I  often  thereafter 

told  John  Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such  an 

occasion   I   bound   myself  more   than  ever  to  treat  the 

Constitution,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 

document  which  put  human  rights  above  property  rights 

when  the  two  conflicted. 

Shortly  before  he  gave  his  address  on  Lincoln  in  Hodgenville, 

Kentucky,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 

Roosevelt  told  his  son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "Lincoln  is 

my  great  hero,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  just  put  my  heart  into 

this  speech." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  in  the  public 
eye.  As  Roosevelt  changed  over  time,  so  did  his  image  of  the 
Sixteenth  President.  At  first  he  celebrated  the  practical 
moderate  who  injected  popularity  into  the  party  of  strong 
government.  Later,  Roosevelt  invoked  the  image  of  a  radical 
democrat  who  kept  the  country's  vital  principles  alive  by 
inventive  applications  of  them  to  a  changed  political 
environment.  Through  it  all,  Roosevelt's  degree  of  interest  in 
Lincoln  grew  in  intensity.  Even  though  publicly  he  was 
careful  to  tout  Lincoln  and  Washington  together  as  America's 
two  greatest  heroes,  in  private  he  admitted,  "For  some  reason 
or  other  he  [Lincoln]  is  to  me  infinitely  the  most  real  of  the 
dead  Presidents."  Washington  gained  only  a  sort  of 
obligatory  fealty  from  Roosevelt.  He  never  engaged 
Roosevelt's  rhetorical  attention  as  Lincoln  did.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  admired  Washington  as  a  statue,  but  he  admired 
Lincoln  as  a  man. 
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